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The Issue of Public Aid for Parochial Schools 


In spite of the well established doctrine of the separation 
of Church and State, the question whether public funds 
shall be used in any way to aid sectarian education has 
never been an entirely closed issue in this country. The 
constitutions or the education laws of most of the states 
include provisions against sectarian teaching in the public 
schools. From time to time, however, proposals are 
advanced to make public grants in one form or another 
in aid of parochial schools. The question was precipitated 
recently by the inclusion in the Report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education of the following rec- 
ommendation concerning federal aid to education: 


Such portions of the general aid as may be allocated 
in the joint plans to the purchase of reading materials, 
transportation, and scholarships should be made avail- 
able so far as federal legislation is concerned for the 
benefit of pupils both in public and in nonpublic schools. 
Local public schools receiving federal aid should be 
authorized to make their health and welfare services 
available to pupils in nonpublic schools. The conditions 
under which health and welfare services and aid for 
reading materials, transportation, and scholarships may 
be made available for pupils in privately controlled 
schools should be determined by the states, or by the 
local school jurisdictions receiving the grants if the 
states so determine. 


Thus the determination of policy in each case would be 
made by state law, the proposed federal law merely making 
permissible, at the option of the states, such disposition 
of the fund as is above indicated. 

This proposal has precipitated a great deal of controversy 
and has called forth many protests from religious and 
other groups. To some extent, at least, the proposal itself 
was misunderstood. It has been represented in opposition 
to the report that the Committee recommended the ap- 
propriation of federal funds for parochial or sectarian 
schools. Such a blanket description of the proposal is, 
of course, entirely misleading. There is no suggestion 
that building or equipment or the salaries of teachers shall 
become a charge upon public funds. Furthermore, there 
is no suggestion that the federal government should, on 
its own motion, make grants even for the very limited 
purposes named. The initiative would rest, as now, with 
the states. 

The fact is that certain states have provided for aid of 
this sort. In Louisiana public funds are now used for 
purchase of text books for children attending parochial 


schools, and the United States Supreme Court has sus- — 
tained the law authorizing it. In New York, under a law 


which has just been declared unconstitutional by the 
State Court of Appeals, transportation has been provided 
to parochial school children on a basis equivalent to that 
on which it is provided for public school children. What » 
the recommendation of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee seems to amount to is that the federal government, 
recognizing that the control of education is not a federal 
function, would remove any obstacle, within states where 
some aid to parochial and private school children is now 
being given, or may be authorized, to the administration 
of federal and state funds on the same basis. 

The New York Court decision just referred to was 
divided—four to three. Chief Judge Crane wrote a dis- 
senting opinion in which two members of the Court con- 
curred. He said in part: 


The statute in question does not have the effect of 
giving public money, property or credit in aid or main- 
tenance of religious schools. The aid is given to the 
pupils who are legally attending such schools, to assist 
them to spend the required time in attendance upon 
instruction. 


The issue will probably be threshed out in the State 
Constitutional Convention now in session. 

Chief Judge Crane’s opinion reveals the extreme com- 
plexity of the issue. In the majority opinion it is argued 
very cogently that “it is idle to assert that the furnishing 
of transportation to the private or parochial school out 
of public money is not in aid or support of the school.” 
Yet denial of such aid when it is granted to children in 
public schools plainly discriminates against those who 
attend parochial schools. 

The difficulty is a fundamental one. In the famous , 
Oregon School Law Case the United States Supreme 
Court settled the question of the right of parents to send | 
their children to nonpublic schools. Thus it is clear that 
while the state is responsible for extending educational 
opportunity to all children, the educational function is 
not vested in the state. This is a principle commonly 
forgotten, though it has been evolved through a long 
period of educational history in America. Professor Paul 
Monroe of Teachers College, Columbia University, in his 
paper prepared for the Oxford Conference on Church, 
Community and State, held in Oxford last summer, puts 
great stress on the fact that in America “the right of the 
individual to pursue his own conception of education is 
preserved.” The unit of control in American public 
education is the school district, and the people who con- 
stitute that district are the ultimate judges, within broad 
limits, of how public education shall be carried on. This, 
at least, is the American theory, although pressure groups 
sometimes bring about modification in practice. 
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In the light of these facts it is inevitable that the issue 
of public support for nonpublic schools should persistently 
arise. The Catholic Church maintains that since parochial 
education is recognized in law and policy it is inconsistent 
and unfair to subject those who feel impelled to maintain 
parochial schools to what is in effect double taxation. 
Catholics have to bear, in addition to the burden of 
supporting their own schools, their full share as taxpayers 
in the support of public schools. Hence the commonly 
voiced Catholic protest against the prevailing system. 


Because of this recurrent agitation an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution is being advocated which would 
prohibit the appropriation of any federal funds by way 
of aid to sectarian institutions. The principle embodied 
in the proposed amendment has the endorsement of many 
religious bodies. 


It can hardly be disputed, however, that the attitude 
of Protestant leadership in this country on the question 
of the relation of religion to education has been undergoing 
a change. Historically, the mere announcement that the 
Catholic Church wished to get something from the state 
was enough to consolidate Protestants against it. In the 
matter of the public schools this position could be con- 
sistently taken as long as Protestant opinion differed 
wholly from Catholic opinion as to the validity of a 
purely secular education. Latterly, however, a change of 
conviction is in evidence. 

The current disintegration of social life to which the 
Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State 
called attention so repeatedly and so strikingly, has raised 
serious questions in thoughtful minds as to the probable 
or inevitable result*of a system of education which is 
studiedly secular. The anomaly of a system of public 
schools which undertake to represent every significant 
aspect of contemporary culture, which hold themselves 
responsible for fully equipping the younger generation to 
cope with the problems of life but which, at the same time, 
entirely avoid religion, is increasingly apparent. That 
the population as a whole is very much concerned with 
religious ideas, attitudes and forms of activity, is too plain 
for argument. Through the social studies developed so 
extensively in recent years the schools avowedly undertake 
to bring the important aspects of community life—political, 
economic, industrial and social—into the classroom. When 
such elaborate provision is made for an education “as 
broad as life” it would appear inevitable that the careful 
omission of religion should be interpreted by the young 
as meaning that it is a marginal interest, of doubtful im- 
portance. 


At a recent conference on elementary education held 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, one of several 
panel discussions was devoted to this question of the rela- 
tion of religion to public education. Representatives of vari- 
ous faiths, including the Roman Catholic, were present. The 
Catholic position was frankly stated. It was pointed out 
at once, however, that if this provision is sound for one 
denomination it is sound for others; and, furthermore, 
a substantial number of pupils are not identified with any 
church. Consequently the adoption of the Catholic plan 
might mean so large a number of parallel school systems 
as to result in chaos. On the other hand, there seemed 
to be general agreement in the group that the separation 
of education from religion, which is one of the great basic 
cultural interests of the people, is altogether unsound. 
It seems fair to say that the drift of public opinion today 
is in this direction. 


In view of these considerations it appears that much 


of the current agitation with reference to religion and 
the schools fails to illuminate the most important aspects 
of the problem. Furthermore, the effort to deal with it 
after the fashion of setting up a dike against the invasion 
of liberty might be abortive if it should distract attention 
from what many people believe is the basic difficulty—the 
lack of any religious orientation in our educational system. 

The question that arises at once is whether Catholics, 
Jews and Protestants, to say nothing of opposition groups 
of free thinkers, can ever be brought into agreement as 
to those elements of religious education which might 
appropriately be included in a public school curriculum. 
It might be taken for granted, of course, that sectarian 
teaching in the public schools would be impossible except 
in voluntary groups organized on sectarian lines. This 
method has been employed to some extent but it does not 
overcome the basic difficulty. It would seem that a much 
more fundamental approach to the problem might be made 
if a common denominator of religious interest and concern 
could be arrived at which would serve as a basis of 
religious teaching that would be acceptable to substantially 
all elements in the community. The legal and constitu- 
tional inhibitions against sectarian teaching in public 
schools do not, in general, apply to religious teaching 
which is not peculiar to sectarian groups. This distinction 
in the state laws, constitutional and statutory, affords 
ample illustration of the fact that a secularist philosophy 
is not the basis of American education. That an intelligent 
people can not find a non-sectarian way of giving recogni- 
tion to religion in public education, as a basic factor in 
American culture, is a conclusion many are unwilling to 
accept. 

It has usually been assumed that Catholic leaders would 
object to anything of the kind here suggested. Perhaps 
that is true. But some recent Catholic pronouncements 
give ground for the assumption that Catholics as well as 
Protestants are recognizing that the obstacles to religious 
faith and practice are today universal, that Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew face precisely the same problem—a 
secularist outlook on life dominated by the pursuit of 
gain in disregard of spiritual sanctions and without the 
supporting ties of spiritual fellowship which organized 
religion has throughout history maintained. 


In a recent address, Monsignor Joseph M. Corrigan, 
— of the Catholic University in Washington, D. C., 
said : 


Better far for you and me, for the church of God, for 
this Republic, that there were around us a strong ag- 
gressive Protestantism, worshipping God in what to you 
and me would be heresy and schism, but preaching the 
morality of Jesus Christ. Better far, likewise, that 
Jewry, God beloved in old Judea, were maintaining its 
loyalty to the commandments given in Sinai. But what 
has come to pass is a nation without religion, faced with 
the inevitable results of irreligion. 


Rev. Francis A. Walsh, O.S.B., of St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D. C., at an interfaith meeting in Washington 
last month, said: 


Why are we so afraid of bringing any moral or 
religious training into the schools? Are we afraid that 
our democracy will be ruined or that some religious 
group will dominate us? The real danger lies in the 
fact that if we don’t act, we may some day find the 
people who have religion under the thumbs of those 
who haven’t religion. 
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I would rather see all Catholic children brought up 
under the instruction of Protestant teachers of religion 
rather than receive no religious education at all, as in 
the case of five out of six throughout the nation at 
present. 


Such declarations by outstanding Catholic leaders 
strongly suggest that the Protestant approach to the 
whole question of religion in the public schools needs to 
be re-examined. The immediate question would seem to 
be this: Will the people of America to whom religion is 
a vital concern face seriously the problem of making the 
education of their children and youth spiritually adequate 
by ending the arbitrary and unrealistic exclusion of 
religion from the schools? 


Guaranteeing Employment and Income 


Through the chaotic years since 1929 a few employers 
in highly competitive industries have shown that it is 
possible to guarantee to their employes a certain amount 
of employment and income. How far this could have been 
done throughout the economic system is an open question. 
If it had been done more widely the sharing process in- 
volved obviously would have been a significant influence 
in reducing unemployment and providing a market for 
the goods that could have been produced. 

In a recent survey the National Industrial Conference 
Board found seven companies which have provided guar- 
anteed employment and four companies which have used 
income insurance plans to provide greater security for 
their employes. 

The General Electric Company, the largest of these 
companies, beginning in 1931, guaranteed 52 weeks’ work 
of not less than 30 hours each to employes having two or 
more years of experience. For the year ending December 
31, 1937, the company guaranteed 1,500 hours of work, 
including vacation with pay. In 1938 the company de- 
cided not to renew the plan. It is expected that state 
unemployment insurance will now provide for unemploy- 
ment. 

From 1920 until January 1, 1937, the Crocker-McEI- 
wain Company had a guaranteed employment plan. It was 
abandoned because the Massachusetts Unemployment In- 
surance Act was passed. Another company, designated 
as Company B in the report, abandoned its plan for the 
same reason. The Samarkand Company, San Francisco, 
California, inaugurated a plan in 1929 which was aban- 
doned in 1934 when the plant was unionized. 

However, the Procter and Gamble Company established 
a plan in 1923 which guarantees 48 weeks’ employment 
and no changes are expected because of unemployment 
insurance. 

The Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company is also continuing its 
plan, started in 1934, which covers all employes with six 
months’ service who earn less than $6,000 a year. In 
March, 1938, out of a total of 1,635 employes 91.7 per 
cent were eligible. Each employe has a contract for a 
stated rate of wages per hour or per week for a week of 
not less than 35 hours. 

George A. Hormel and Company, a meat packing 
concern, guarantees its employes an income throughout 
the year. The plan inaugurated in 1931 was abandoned 
when a union organized while the National Recovery 
Administration was in effect demanded a return to 
hourly wage payment. However, in 1934, when a question 
of layoffs under seniority provisions came up, the workers 
concluded that a straight time plan providing for assured 
income throughout a year had its advantages. 
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The Nunn-Bush Shoe Company also has a plan which, 
since 1935, has guaranteed 52 weekly pay checks a year. 
The compensation for a year is based on a fixed percentage 
of the value of all shoes produced. The company pays 
this percentage, agreed upon with the workers as fair 
and possible during good and bad times, into a Group 
Salary Fund. Since the full amount of salaries cannot 
be determined until the end of the year each worker has 
a drawing account, which is determined by multiplying 
his hourly rate by the estimated number of working hours 
during the contract year and dividing the total by 52. 


The Columbia Conserve Company, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, a canning concern, also provides an annual income 
for its employes. Although reference to this company’s 
plan has been made in the INFORMATION SERVICE at various 
times, its experience during the last few years should be 
mentioned. 


The prolonged depression from 1929 to 1933 necessi- 
tated several reductions in salaries. By June, 1933, they 
had been reduced to 50.7 per cent of the 1930 rate. This 
gave married workers a minimum of $16.50 per week and 
single workers $11.00. However, the incomes were far 
in excess of the wages paid in the canning industry in 
general. Improved business conditions permitted increases, 
and by March, 1937, salaries were 80 per cent of 1930 
rates. In January, 1938, it was decided that reductions 


must be made and on March | salaries were 75 per cent of 
1930 rates. 


Making Trade Agreements 


The procedure followed by the State Department in 
negotiating trade agreements, a matter concerning which 
there has been much controversy, is described by Francis 
B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, in Foreign Affairs 
(New York) for April. Two interdepartmental commit- 
tees were set up: the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion and the Trade Agreements Committee, both func- 
tioning under the supervision of the interdepartmental 
Executive Committee on Commercial Policy. The former, 
“composed of representatives from all the departments 
concerned in foreign trade” provides “a central point of 
contact between the public and the interdepartmental trade 
agreements organization.” The membership of the latter 
committee includes “high officials from the Department 
of State, the Department of Commerce, the Tariff Com- 
mission, the Department of Agriculture, the Treasury 
Department and the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration.” A Trade Agreements Division, whose Chief is 
also chairman of the Trade Agreements Committee, has 
been organized in the Department of State. 


The first step in the preparation of a trade agreement 
is “entirely informal discussions between officials of the 
State Department or other departments.” If a proposal 
then “seems to merit serious consideration,” the Trade 
Agreements Division prepares “a preliminary report with 
recommendations.” The interdepartmental Trade Agree- 
ments Committee then discusses it against the background 
of “our economic and trade relations with the country 
under consideration.” An “interdepartmental country 
committee” is then appointed to make “an exhaustive and 
comprehensive survey of all aspects of our commercial 
relations with the country under consideration.” When 
the study of exports and imports is concluded, it is possible 
to determine the commodities on which it seems practicable 
to request concessions, and those on which concessions 
may be offered. “The sole criterion is economic cause 
and effect ; the sole objective is improvement of American 
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commerce, foreign and domestic, from the viewpoint of 
the country as a whole.” 


While these studies are being carried on “informal 
exploratory conversations of a tentative character with 
the foreign government have been initiated at the State 
Department.” Before any announcement is made that 
negotiations are being considered, the State Department 
“must be satisfied that the other government is prepared 
to negotiate on an unconditional most-favored-nation 
basis ; that it is ready to cease any discriminations against 
American commerce ... and that it is desirous of 
negotiating for the reduction of excessive trade barriers 
on each side.” If this seems clear then the tentative 
schedules prepared by the country committee are sub- 
mitted to the Trade Agreements Committee for further 
study. If its decision is favorable and the foreign gov- 
ernment is ready to negotiate, then a preliminary an- 
nouncement is made by the Secretary of State to give “any 
interested person in this country an opportunity to suggest 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Information the import 
or export products” to be included in the negotiations. A 
few weeks later “formal public notice of intention to 
negotiate is issued” with a list of American products 
which will “form the basis of negotiations.” Open hear- 
ings are then held by the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information. 


Sixteen trade agreements have been negotiated thus far. 
In 1936 our total foreign trade with these countries 
increased 18.2 per cent while it increased only 9.2 per 
cent with the “non-trade-agreement countries.” In 1937 
exports to the trade-agreement countries increased 40.6 


per cent over 1936 as compared with 33.7 per cent to the 
non-agreement countries. 


English Cooperatives and Labor 


The Cooperative Wholesale Society of England has just 
concluded a contract with 33 trade unions covering 66,000 
employes in the cooperative wholesale and its affiliated 
factories. The blanket agreement sets up conciliation 
machinery and agrees to employ only members of trade 
unions approved by the Trade Union Congress. 

The preamble of the agreement sets forth the principle 
that the relationship between the trade unions and the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society differs fundamentally from 
the relationship between the trade unions and _ private 
enterprise. The Cooperative News, organ of the English 
consumers’ cooperative movement, reports that it is under- 
stood and provided for in the agreement that the trade 
unions will give the cooperative immunity from stoppages 
of work arising from inter-union disputes. The trade 
unions also agree to assist the cooperative against unfair 
trade competition by doing everything possible to raise the 
wages and conditions of employment in firms competing 
with the co-op which are paying lower wages for the same 
type of labor. 

Conciliation machinery had previously been in operation 
covering the 119,000 employes in retail cooperatives. The 
new agreement will set up similar machinery covering 
employes of the Cooperative Wholesale Society. The 
right to strike or lock-out is not prohibited but no such 
action may be taken until disputes have been submitted to 
a conciliation board consisting of six representatives of the 
trade union or unions concerned, six representatives of 
the co-op wholesale, and an independent chairman. 


Chicago Federation Forms New Department 


For a number of years several church and social work 
leaders worked to establish a Department of Social Service 
in the Chicago Church Federation. They saw the churches 
and the social agencies for the most part totally unrelated 
in their work, even though their acknowledged ends were 
the same. Indeed, in many cases they saw the churches 
and the social agencies competing instead of cooperating. 
The efforts of these leaders were finally successful. In 
January a Department of Social Service was fully estab- 
lished in the federation, with Frank D. Finlay as secretary. 
Mr. Finlay is a graduate of the School of Social Service 
Administration of the University of Chicago. He has had 
experience in the practice of family and child welfare case 
work. He has also had considerable experience in the 
field of social research gained with the Council of Social 
Agencies of Chicago. 

The new Department of Social Service will, in the first 
place, undertake to maintain at a high level of efficiency 
the methods now employed by workers in the Chicago 
Boys’ Court and in the various hospitals and. jails of 
Chicago. Wherever it is possible and necessary, the social 
service programs in both the court and the institutions 
will be expanded and improved. 

In the second place, the Department will carry on a 
broad program of interpretation and education among the 
personnel of both the social agencies and the churches. 
The aim will be to conduct activities designed to interpret 
to the personnel of both the social agencies and the churches 
the value to themselves and their clients of cooperative 
relationships. This work of interpretation will be carried 
on through printed publicity and by speakers who will 
appear before lay church groups, ministers, social workers 
and the personnel of social agencies. Also, preparations 
are under way for a series of lectures designed to be 
particularly helpful to ministers and social workers. The 
best specialists available will be .secured to give these 
lectures. In addition, other methods of work will be 
employed as from time to time seems desirable. 


Theological Schools to Hold Meeting 


The eleventh biennial meeting: of the American Asso- 
ciation of Theological Schools will be held from June 13 to 
15 at Emmanuel College, Toronto, Ontario. Formed 
originally as The Conference of Theological Seminaries 
and Colleges in the United States and Canada, it was re- 
organized under the above title in 1934, because the meet- 
ings and cooperative activities were found so profitable. 

The Association’s purpose, as stated in its Constitution, 
is “to confer concerning matters of common interest to 
theological schools in America, to consider any problems 
that may arise as to the relations of these institutions to 
one another and to other educational institutions and to 
the state, and to deal with any other matter which the 
Association may wish to consider.” 

The meeting will hear reports from its commission on 
accreditation, and from committees on standards of admis- 
sion, curriculum, scholarship aid and student subsidies, 
cooperation, and supervised training. 


Dr. Arlo Ayres Brown, president of Drew University, 
is president of the Association, Other officers are Dean 
Frederick C. Grant, vice-president, Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
treasurer, and Dean Lewis J. Sherrill, executive secretary. 

Sixty-four theological schools were members of the As- 
sociation in 1936. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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